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GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 



The Anglo-Portuguese Question. — This Society 
has received the Protest, sent out by the Lisbon Geo- 
graphical Society on the 13th January, 1890, to the 
Academies and Societies, with which it maintains rela- 
tions. 

In this document the Lisbon Society states, from its 
own point of view, the causes which led to the difficulty 
between Portugal and England, and to the English ulti- 
matum of January nth; and solemnly records its protest 
against this ultimatum as the culmination of a policy 
characterized by injustice and by violence. 

The Madrid Geographical Society, in a letter dated 
January 15th, energetically supports the Protest, and calls 
upon kindred associations throughout the world to unite 
in condemning the English aggression on the rights of 
Portugal in Eastern Africa. 

The American Geographical Society respectfully ac- 
knowledges these communications, but can have no 
opinion to express with regard to the matters in dispute 
between England and Portugal. 

Geographical Society of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute. — This Society was organized, as a Department of 
the Brooklyn Institute, at a meeting held on the 7th of 
February, 1890. The purposes of the Society are thus 
set forth : 

84 
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" It is expected that the Department will conduct pop- 
ular courses of Lectures on Physical Geography, Politi- 
cal Geography, Historical Geography and Ethnograph- 
ical Geography ; that it will afford opportunity for the 
presentation of technical, scientific and scholarly papers 
on various branches of Geographical inquiry for discus- 
sion by the Department,and for publication ; that syste- 
matic courses of lectures on special subjects will be pro- 
vided for the benefit of those who may be particularly in- 
terested in Geography either as teachers or students ; 
that it will stimulate a practical interest in the subject in 
the community ; and that it will co-operate with libraries 
and other educational institutions in their efforts to im- 
prove the methods of teaching Geography, and of mak- 
ing known the great wealth of information available on 
this very important and very practical subject." 

In the few weeks that have elapsed, sixty members 
have been enrolled, and there can be no doubt that the 
Brooklyn organization is called to do serious and use- 
ful work. 

An Interesting Document. — The Bollettino of the 
Italian Geographical Society, for December, 1889, has a 
note on the directions to his son Diego, written by Co- 
lumbus before setting sail on his third voyage. 

The document, which has never been published, forms 
part of the great Vargas Ponce collection in the library 
of the Academia de la Historia, at Madrid. It is a faulty 
copy of the original, but the only one known, and will 
be brought out in extenso in the Memorial Publication, 
which the Italian Government is preparing for the year 
1892. 
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In advising his son, Columbus treats separately of the 
duties he owes to his own family, to his sovereigns, and 
to society in general. He commends to his care, in most 
affectionate language, Beatriz Enriquez, the mother of 
Fernando, and requires him to pay to her an annual sum 
of 10,000 maravedis ; and he further exhorts him to 
have especial consideration and regard for the Admiral's 
brother Diego and sister-in-law, Violante Muniz. 

In his relations with the king and the queen, Diego is 
to show himself always devoted and obedient, and to be 
modest in applying for favors. 

The Admiral admonishes his son, in the name of God, 
to be kind and charitable to his fellow men, and to treat 
them all, the powerful and the lowly, with equal fairness. 
He charges him more particularly to bestow upon the 
suffering and the needy the tenth part of his disposable 
means, from whatever source derived ; and impresses 
upon him the necessity of keeping a monthly account of 
all his expenses. Finally, he refers Diego, in all diffi- 
culties, to the wise counsels of his father's most cherished 
friend, the friar Gaspar Gorricio. 

The First Sketch of the Erie Railroad. — A 
pamphlet, recently presented to the library of this So- 
ciety by one of the Fellows, is a document of some his- 
torical interest. It is the second edition of a " Sketch 
of the Geographical Rout of a Great Railway, by which 
it is proposed to connect the canals and navigable waters 
of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Missouri, and the adjacent States and Terri- 
tories opening thereby a free communication at all seasons 
of the year, between the Atlantic States and the Great 
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Valley of the Mississippi. New York: G. & C. & H. 
Carvill, 1830/' 

The author's name is not given, but a written memor- 
andum on the cover ascribes the sketch to W. G. Red- 
field. The rout, as described in the text and shown 
on the accompanying map, leaves the Hudson River at 
the Tappan Sea, passes through the Delaware and Sus- 
quehannah valleys and across the head-waters of the 
Genesee to the valley of the Alleghany, thence across 
the Ohio Canal and the head* waters of the Wabash, in 
Indiana, to the head of steamboat navigation on the 
Illinois ; and reaches the Mississippi River immediately 
above the Rock Island rapids. 

Great care seems to have been taken, in planning the line, 
to avoid the great lakes, as well as the neighborhood of 
large towns, and to intersect as many canals as possible : 
principles of construction which the reader finds it difficult 
to harmonize, until he comes to the statement on page 
17, that "The use of railways does not result in that 
deterioration of morals which usually attends the busi- 
ness of canals, and which is occasioned by the unhappy 
influence that boatmen often exercise upon each other, 
and upon the society with which they mingle when un- 
occupied. A single person is sufficient to conduct a load 
on a railway, and his attention is necessarily engaged by 
the duties of his employment." 

Mr. Redfield was clearly persuaded that the railway 
conductor would be a missionary of redemption to the 
depraved canal boatmen ; and this he might have been 
if the railway had followed the great Geographical 
Rout. 

The gods would not have it so, and the projectors 
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calculations were brought to naught. He enumerates 
among the advantages of the railway, as compared with 
the canal, that the former is less liable to interruption and 
to accident, that it occasions less general hazard and loss 
of life, and that its cost is not more than half or two- 
thirds that of a canal through the same rout. The cost 
of canals is said to average about $17,000 per mile, 
though it often exceeds $22,000, — while " a single rail- 
way, or one set of tracks, with suitable turn-outs, will 
cost from $7,000 to $8,000 per mile, and a single rail- 
way, with turn-outs, and graded sufficiently wide for two 
sets of tracks, will cost from $ 10,000 to $ 1 1 ,000 per mile." 
A railway, with double tracks throughout, from the 
Hudson to the Mississippi could be built, it is affirmed, 
for $15,000,000; "little more than half the annual 
amount of the national income." 

Americans are urged to this conquest of mind over the 
inertness of matter by the example of the ancient Ro- 
mans, who could cross hills and valleys, " with their 
stupendous appian ways to subserve the purposes of 
ambition and conquest ; " though it must appear to be a 
doubtful advantage that, with means for moving military 
forces and materiel "with a rapidity resembling that of 
an express-rider, we should have little occasion to claim 
the respect of our proudest foes, whether savage or 
civilized." 

Things have changed since 1830, when Mr. Redfield 
could only refer to three railways in the United States 
as in full operation : the Quincy road, 7 miles long, in 
Massachusetts, and the Mauch Chunk, 9 miles, and the 
Lackawaxen, 16 miles long, both in Pennsylvania. 
Those commenced and in progress were : the Baltimore 
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and Ohio, of 350 miles, the Baltimore and Susquehannah, 
of 48 miles, the Richmond and Chesterfield, Va., of 12 
miles, the Columbia, from Philadelphia to York, of 96 
miles, and the Pottsville, Pa., length not given. 

Others named, as authorized by law, or soon to be 
undertaken, are : the Massachusetts, 200 miles long, 
from Boston to the Hudson, the Boston and Providence, 
43 miles, the Boston and Brattleborough, 114 miles, the 
Albany and Schenectady, 16 miles, the Hudson and 
Berkshire, ^5 miles, the Cattskill and Ithica, 167 miles, 
the Ithica and Owego, 28 miles, the Amboy and Borden- 
town, N. J., 30 miles, the Frankstown to Johnstown, Pa., 
40 miles, the Baltimore and Washington, 38 miles, and 
the Charleston and Augusta, S. C, 130 miles long. The 
terminus of this last road, it should be noted, was at 
Hamburg, S. C, opposite to Augusta, which is in the 
State of Georgia. 

The Ascent of Pichincha. — La Geographie, of 
February 20th, publishes a letter, in which Mme.de 
Sedieres gives an account of the ascent of Pichincha 
made on the 10th of December last by ten persons, of 
whom she was one. 

Pichincha is a volcano about 1 1 miles W. N. W. of 
Quito, in the Western Cordillera of the Andes. It is 
100 feet higher than Mont Blanc, but the monarch of 
mountains is far more difficult to climb. The party 
from Quito suffered nothing worse than fatigue and 
cold, both relieved by supplies of Bordeaux and Cham- 
pagne. 

The start from the camp on the lower slope of the 
mountain was made at three o'clock in the morning. 
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The night was superb and brilliant with stars, and con- 
stellations of the southern and the northern heavens. A 
halt after an hour gave a view of the sunrise, which came 
like a flood of gold over the mountains, while the mists 
below shone like silver. As the horizon broadened with 
the ascent the circle of glaciers increased till fifteen were 
counted in view at the same time, and beyond, towering 
over the lesser summits, rose Cotopaxi and Antisana 
and Callambe and, far away, Chimborazo. 

There was no sign of activity in the crater, which 
opened fifteen hundred feet deep, streaked from top to 
bottom with wall-like ridges of black rock. Here and 
there lay stretches of crystallized snow. 

Mme. de Sedieres is the only woman who has climbed 
the peak of Pichincha, and her distinction may last 
longer than that of some others who have gone up, 
merely to come down again. 

The Bore of the Amazon. — It will interest Com- 
mander Osborne Moore, R. N., whose paper on the 
bore of the Tsien-Tang-Kiang was noticed in the De- 
cember Bulletin, to learn that the water of the Amazon 
River rises almost as high in the office of the London 
Athenczum as in Sir Archibald Alison's " History of 
Europe." The critical journal, reviewing on the nth 
January "A History of Bridgwater," mentions the 
narrow escape of Cromwell and Fairfax, when caught in 
the bore of the river Parret, in July, 1645, and adds, for 
general information, that : " The ' bore ' in a tidal river is 
the great wave moving in the van of the oncoming tide, 
as those who are familiar with the mighty rivers of 
America know only too well — especially those who are 
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familiar with the Amazon, whose ' bore' is over a hun- 
dred and fifty feet in height." 

A Recent Volcanic Island in the Pacific. — Capt. 
W. J. L. Wharton, R.N., F.R.S., sends to Nature, of 
January 23d, the following notes, on a matter not 
hitherto fully reported :. 

In 1867 H. M. S. Falcon reported a shoal in a posi- 
tion in about 20 20' S., and 175 20' W., or 30 miles 
west of Namuka Island of the Friendly or Tonga 
Group. 

In 1877 smoke was reported by H. M. S. Sappho to 
be rising from the sea at this spot. 

In 1885 a volcanic island rose from the sea during a 
submarine eruption on October 14th, which was first 
reported by the Janet Nichol, a passing steamer, to be 
two miles long and about 250 feet high. 

The U. S. S. Mohican passed it in 1886, and from 
calculation founded on observations in passing, gave its 
length as 1 4-10 miles, height 165 feet. The crater was 
on the eastern end, and dense columns of smoke were 
rising from it. 

In 1887 the French man-of-war Decrees reported its 
height to be 290 feet. In the same year an English 
yacht, the Sybil, passed it, and a sketch was made by 
the owner, H. Tufnell, Esq., which is here produced. 

The island has now been thoroughly examined and 
mapped, and the surrounding sea sounded by H. M. 
surveying ship Egeria, Commander Oldham. 

It is now 1 1-10 mile long, and 9-10 of a mile wide, 
of the shape given in the accompanying plan. The 
southern portion is high, and faced by cliffs on the south, 
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the summit of which is 153 feet above the sea. A long 
flat stretches to the north from the foot of the hill. 

The island is apparently entirely formed of ashes and 
cinders, with a few blocks and volcanic bombs here and 
there, especially on the verge of the hill. Under the 
action of the waves, raised by the almost constant 
south-east winds, this loose material is being rapidly re- 
moved ; continual landslips take place, and Commander 
Oldham is of opinion that the original summit was some 
200 or 300 yards southward of the present highest cliff, 



By H. Tufnell, Esq., 1887, bearing S.E. about 2 miles 




By "EzittaS* i&g, hearing NN. W.\W.\ tuiU, 

and that the shallow bank stretching to the south repre- 
sents the original extension of the island. 

As far as can be judged from Mr. Tufnell's sketch 
from the north-west and that of the Egeria from the 
south-south-east, considerable changes have taken place 
in two years, the different summits shown in the former 
having disappeared as the sea has eaten away the 
cliffs. The flat to the north seems to be partly due to 
redistribution- under the lee of the island of the material 
removed from the southern face. It is crossed by 
curved ridges from three to twelve feet high, which Com- 
mander Oldham considers to have been formed as high 
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beaches during spring tides and strong winds, the flat 
ground between them, almost at the level of the water, 
being deposited under normal conditions of weather. 
The island is thus gaining on one side, while losing on 
the other, but when the high part has gone, this partial 
recovery will probably cease. A little steam issuing 
from cracks in the southern cliffs was the sole sign of 
activity, but a pool of water at a temperature of from 
91 to 113 F., water which rose in a hole dug in the 
flat of a temperature of 128 F., and a temperature of 
ioo° F., in a hole dug half-way up the slope, also show 
that the island still retains heat near the surface. The 
water is sea water that has filtered through the loose 
ashes, and it rose and fell with the tide. 

It appears by the condition of the flat that the island 
has neither risen nor subsided during the past two or 
three years. 

It will be interesting to watch the ultimate fate of this 
last addition to the Pacific isles, but it seems probable 
that its existence as an island will be short unless a hard 
core is yet revealed. 

The soundings between Falcon Island and Namuka 
show that they are separated by a valley 6,000 feet 
deep. 

Metis Island, 73 miles north-north-east of Falcon Is- 
land, is another volcanic cone that appeared a few years 
before the latter, but has not yet been examined. 

Hypsometrical Map of European Russia. — At the 
rrfceting of the Paris Geographical Society, on the 7th 
of February, M. Venukoff presented a copy of the 
hypsometrical map, recently published by Gen. A. 
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Tillo. This work, which is on a scale of 1/2,520,000, 
contains the result of the author's labors for the last 
fifteen years. 

The territory covered is that between the 44th and 
the 60th degrees of north latitude. The northern por- 
tion of Russia in Europe has been omitted, for want of 
sufficient data ; and the Caucasus, already fully repre- 
sented by orographical and relief maps, has been ex- 
cluded, because its introduction would have involved the 
necessity of diminishing the number of tints in the lower 
parts of the country, so that it would have been impos- 
sible to show the relief of Central Russia. 

The plan of tinting adopted is the following : The 
mean elevation of European Russia being 170 metres 
(557.75 feet) General Tillo has taken this elevation as 
the dividing line between the low lands and the high 
lands. 

The former are colored green (5 shades), the latter 
bistre (12 shades). The shades become deeper and 
deeper as they descend, or rise, from the line of mean 
elevation at 1 70 metres. As far as an absolute elevation 
of 700 metres, equidistant lines are traced at every 10 
metres ; beyond 700 metres, the lines are drawn at 
every 100 metres ; the figures being approximate in both 
cases, for the elevations are expressed on the map in 
sagenes, one of which is equal to 2.18 metres. 

General Tillo has enumerated on the margin of the 
map the documents used in its construction ; and he 
has explained in two pamphlets the scientific value of 
his authorities and the principal orographical results as 
to the surface relief of European Russia. These results 
do not agree with the ideas previously entertained on 
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the orography of the country, but correct them in essen- 
tial particulars. 

From Peking to Kashgar. — The February number 
of the Royal Geographical Society's Proceedings has a 
paper on the Great Central Asian Trade Route from 
Peking to Kashgaria, an abridgment of a manuscript by 
Col. Mark S. Bell, R. E., who made the journey of 3,500 
miles in 1887. The route is a cart road, that passes 
through the province of Shansi to the Wei Valley at Si- 
ngan-fu, and thence through Shensi, Kansu, and the 
New or Sin-Kiang province of Kashgaria, and Colonel 
Bell was the first Englishman to travel it in its entirety. 
Besides this there is the Ala-shan route, across the Little 
Gobi desert, the one usually taken by camel caravans 
via Kwei-hwa-cheng to Barkul. Kwei-hwa-cheng is the 
terminus for the Mongolian and Tian Shan camel trade 
routes, and Si-ngan-fu the Chinese centre for the cart 
and pack animal routes leading to Kashgaria, Koko-nor, 
and Tibet. 

The road for 218 miles, over the great plain of Chili, 
was generally in good order. 

Beyond this plain, the road passed for 1,400 miles 
through the loess hills. The loess, according to Richt- 
hofen, is a solid but friable earth of brownish-yellow 
color, differing from loam by its highly-porous and 
tubular structure. The tubes are often lined with a film 
of lime and ramify like the roots of plants. The loess 
spreads over both high and low ground and its thickness 
often considerably exceeds 1,000 feet. 

The plain of Chili is about 600 feet above the sea, 
thickly populated and well cultivated. Shan-si, the next 
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province to the west, is very rich in coal and iron, but 
does not grow enough grain for its own consumption. 

Near the western border of this province Colonel 
Bell took to the Chinese dress of blue cotton leggings, 
blouse, travelling cap and spectacles, and so saved him- 
self many a mobbing. 

Shen-si, the next province, produces abundance of 
grain, and for days around Si-ngan-fu, the capital, the 
traveller passed through one vast wheat-field. Besides 
wheat, Shen-si exports cotton, cotton goods, tobacco and 
opium, and receives from Shansi coal, iron and salt, and 
from Kansu cotton, rhubarb, furs, skins, felts, mules, 
cattle and sheep. 

Si-ngan-fu, which was the capital of China for 2,000 
years, is a fine city, with a circuit of eight or ten miles, 
lofty walls, massive gateways, and walled suburbs. 
" Withal," says Colonel Bell, " it seems unrivalled for 
open drains;" otherwise it is a clean city with narrow 
streets, many of which are paved. 

From this city Lan-chau-fu, the capital of Kansu, was 
reached in twelve days over a difficult hilly country, the 
road crossing heights of 8,000 and 10,000 feet, and 
during the greater part of the time being at an elevation 
of between 6,000 and 7,000 feet. The distance is 449 
miles, and the road is at times a fine highway 100 feet 
wide ; at others it narrows to 8 or 10 feet. 

This region was devastated during the Mohammedan 
rebellion, which ended fourteen years ago (written in 
1887), and out of 15,000,000 of inhabitants less than 
2,000,000 remain. Lan-chau-fu is at an elevation of 5,500 
feet, a fine city, with about 40,000 houses, and has a 
direct trade with Russia. 
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From the Tibetan border of Kansu there is a gradual 
ascent to the water-parting and an easy descent beyond 
to Lhassa in Tibet. This has been excellently described, 
says Colonel Bell, by Hue, and he adds : " Prejevalski 
has, I think, too hastily thrown discredit on the works of 
this talented Jesuit, to the pertinency of whose remarks 
and to the accuracy of whose observations, whenever 
and wherever I have been able to test them, I desire to 
pay tribute." 

From Lan-chau-fu the road led north and north-west, 
following for a considerable distance the line of the Great 
Wall, often wanting in places, and in the Little Gobi 
desert but six to eight feet high and a few feet thick. 
Eighteen miles beyond Su-chau-fu, at Kia-yu-kwan, 
celebrated as a fortress guarding the extreme north- 
western entrance into the empire, the Wall came to an 
end. 

Colonel Bell found the Gobi desert much better than 
its reputation. Water could be readily obtained and was 
often close to the surface. 

From Hami near the northern edge of the desert, at 
an elevation of 2,650 feet, the road led across the Tian- 
Shan and then to the west to Hung-Miotza, orUrumtsi, 
the capital of Sin-Kiang, the new Chinese frontier prov- 
ince formed to include Kashgaria, outer Kansu, Hi, 
Zungaria, etc., and extending to the Russian border and 
Mongolia. Here the Chinese have concentrated their 
chief military strength and are building a city, intended 
to be an impregnable walled town ; but Colonel Bell 
considers the site indefensible. The town stands in an 
undulating valley, five to seven miles broad, penetrat- 
ing the Tian Shan range. 
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At Toksun Kashgaria was entered, and the route led 
to the south-west and west, by Karashahar, Korla, 
Kuchar and Aksu, to its terminus at Kashgar. 

In this region the people are largely of Turkish race 
and Mohammedan. They are well made, the men averag- 
ing 5 feet 9 inches in height, and families of five or six 
children are common. At Kuchar and Aksu the Russian 
goods were preferred to the English and Indian varieties, 
and at Kashgar even the Indian merchants retailed the 
Russian cottons and chintzes. 

Colonel Bell's observations led him to the conclusion 
that a system of railways is a necessity for China, if the 
Government is to retain its hold on the distant provinces, 
and to resist the increasing weight of Russia on the 
frontier. 

The Mohammedan rebellion robbed China not only 
of Kashgaria but of the greater portion of Kansu and of 
part of Shensi ; and her hold on all these is very loose 
to-day. At the same time the fact is noted that the 
Kashgarians are well treated, though they probably 
would not fight against Russia ; and the admission 
is made that all the Indians, of whom many are estab- 
lished in Kashgaria, praise the Chinese rule and prefer 
their new home to India. 

Colonel Bell has evidently studied China and the 
Chinese with a singularly free mind, but his opinions 
concerning the physical and moral charms of the race 
would have delighted Denis Kearny and the sand-lot 
men. " It was pleasant," he says, "to look upon the 
comely, buxom, good looking Turk woman, after that 
distressingly hideous deformity of her sex, the Chinese 
woman." In the bazars of Aksu he was remarked as a 
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Farangi, t. e. % one of a race known as the conquerors of 
India, and the successors to the inheritance of its Moghul 
dynasty. None the less, he adds: "A Chinaman or 
a Mohammedan Chinaman, a class who have retained 
all the facial and other hateful characteristics of the 
Chinese, such as pride and impudence, would, however, 
never fail to equally proclaim that to him I was a yan- 
quesahy a ' foreign devil/ " 

Trivier's Journey Across Africa. — Africa has been 
crossed once more, and this time by a Frenchman, Cap- 
tain Trivier, who left Loango on the 10th of Decem- 
ber, 1888, and arrived at Quelimane, December 1st, 
1889, accomplishing the feat in less time than any of 
his predecessors. These were : Silva Porto, Living- 
stone, Cameron, Stanley (twice), Serpa Pinto, Capello 
and Ivens, Wissmann (twice), Lenz and Gleerup. Cap- 
tain Trivier and his two Senegalese attendants were 
well armed, but had no occasion to use their weapons. 
At Stanley Falls they were hospitably received by 
Tippu Tip, whose safe-conduct passed them on to Ujiji, 
which was reached on the 6th of June. Captain Trivier 
was ready to leave for Unyamyembe, when his host, the 
Chief Rumariza, received a letter from Tippu Tip, 
charging him not to let the Frenchman take the road to 
the east, because the people in that direction were 
greatly excited against the Europeans. The route to 
the north was closed by the Mahdists ; the one that led 
to Masai land could only be forced, Rumariza said, by 
five hundred good soldiers ; and Captain Trivier turned 
to the south, along the western shore of Tanganyika. 
He passed the French and English missionary stations, 
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and met with nothing in the way of adventure until he 
reached the Nyassa and the Shire river, in November, 
two weeks after the encounter between the Makololo 
and the Portuguese under Serpa Pinto. Their over- 
throw had filled the Makololo with consternation. 
M'laore, the chief who had made the attack on the 
Portuguese, was in hiding, and his people had deserted 
their villages. Near one of these Captain Trivier 
found Serpa Pinto, with his army, which numbered 5,000 
men. Besides this land force there were three armed 
vessels on the Shire. The Portuguese commander said 
he meant to clear the river up to the Nyassa and to teach 
the Makololo a lesson. During the interview the 
Frenchman said he was eager to reach the coast in 
order to send a telegram to France. "You can do that 
here," said Serpa Pinto ; " I lay down the wire behind 
me as I march." 

Captain Triviers letters, from which these details are 
taken, were sent from Zanzibar to the Bordeaux jour- 
nal La Gironde ; but his most remarkable discovery is 
reported in Le Figaro, of March 1st, in these words: 
" As for the famous Congo Free State, M. Trivier does 
not know what to think of it. It is said that this Com- 
pany, created by the Belgian State itself, not being able 
to undertake openly the trade in ivory, makes use of 
the American cloak to cover its commercial opera- 
tions." 

There is always something new out of Africa, and 
Captain Trivier may fairly boast of having distanced 
probability and common sense, as well as his predeces- 
sors. It is strange that, with Le Figaro to help him, 
he forgot to show that the resignation of Bismarck 
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would be the natural consequence of Tippu Tip's 
policy at Stanley Falls. 

Mutilation of Monuments in Egypt. — Lieut. -Col. 
J. C. Ross, Inspector-General of Irrigation, Egypt, 
writes to the London Academy, of February 8th, that 
" some fiend has been secretly destroying some of the 
most interesting monuments of middle Egypt." Name- 
ovals and inscriptions have been cut from the tombs of 
Ameni and Khnum Hotep and Der-el-Barsha ; and the 
head of the celebrated Colossus on a Sledge has been 
destroyed in the fresco at Der-el-Barsha. 

Colonel Ross adds : " It is evident from the objects 
selected for removal that the spoiler is directed by some 
European agent ; and I write this to put Egyptologists 
on the alert, so that if the face of the Colossus or the 
stolen cartouches are found in any European or Ameri- 
can museum you may hold its curator up to the execra- 
tion of the scientific world." 

Execration, and even more than that, the supposed 
curator and his assistant fiend do, indeed, richly 
deserve ; but there is no great difference in prin- 
ciple between the spoliations practiced by their methods, 
and those carried out with order and decency, and on a 
larger scale, for the decoration of New York and 
London. 

Prof. A. H. Sayce in the Academy of March ist, is even 
more emphatic than Lieut. Col. Ross. " This letter," 
says Mr. Sayce, " ought to be headed ' The Destruction 
of the Ancient Monuments of Egypt/ " The tax of 100 
piastres imposed a year and a half ago upon every per- 
son who wished to visit the great monuments of Upper 
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Egypt, produced, according to Mr. Sayce, more than 
;£i,ooo last year, but not a farthing of the money 
seems to have been applied to the protection of the mon- 
uments, the purpose for which the tax was levied. On 
the contrary, more havoc has been wrought during the 
last three months than during the whole of the last half 
century. 

If destruction goes on at such a rate when the hands 
of the Khedive's government are strengthened by the 
support of the English, what would become of the mon- 
uments if Egypt were left to take care of herself, as in 
the days of Mehemet Ali ? 

The editor of the Academy notes the fact that the Gov- 
ernment, when questioned in the House of Commons 
concerning this matter, had " received no such informa- 
tion " ; and mentions also that the Times of February 
2 1 st contained a letter from Dr. Jex Blake, complaining 
of the mutilation of the tomb of Knum Hotep at Beni 
Hassan, and adding that he was informed by his drago- 
man that "the outrage was committed, within the last 
three months, by a German/' The dragoman, being an 
intelligent person, knew that the outrage could not have 
been the work of an Englishman ; but it does not appear 
why he was led to make the offender a German, rather 
than a Dane or an Italian. With the help of this keen 
interpreter it may be possible to explain some of Mr. 
Flinders Petrie's doings in the Fayum. 

Dr. Schweinfurth, who writes (in Petermanns Mitteil- 
ungen, 36 Band, 1 1) with great approbation of Mr. Petrie's 
labors and of the conclusions reached by him, condemns 
with severity the method, or lack of method, employed in 
the excavations. By the terms of the concession for the 
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work, a selection of the articles found was delivered to the 
Egyptian authorities. The remainder was for the English 
and might be regarded, in the words of Maspero, as 
saved. Much of it, however, went to ruin by wind an,d 
weather and the pressure of the quantity collected ; for, 
says Dr. Schweinfurth, it must be told without circumlo- 
cution that Flinders Petrie paid no particular attention 
to his technical outfit. He had no tent and no boxes, 
and many a little object of priceless value was swept 
away by the wind, or carelessly trodden out of shape in 
the desert sand. For the fragile and easily crushed ar- 
ticles, and especially for the remains of plants and for 
vegetable fibres, no envelope could have been more unfit 
than the mummy wrappings, so conveniently at hand. 
In order to get at anything that was new, Mr. Petrie 
went through his work in a very summary fashion, and 
destroyed where he ought to have secured. 

Dr. Schweinfurth's remarks should be pleasant read- 
ing for the subscribers to the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

The Raiyan Moeris and the Silsileh Project. — 
In January last the Egyptian Government sent Mr. W. 
Willcocks, Inspector of Irrigation, to Wadi Haifa with 
instructions to report upon the possibility of storing Nile 
water to the south of Gebel Silsileh. Mr. Willcocks has 
returned to Cairo, and reports that both the Silsileh and 
Kalbusha projects are utterly impracticable. 

Sir C. C. Scott-Moncrieffsays that the Raiyan project 
is the only scheme which the Egyptian Government has 
to consider. It must, therefore, be put in hand at once, 
in spite of Mr. Flinders Petrie's dictum, quoted with re- 
serve by Dr. Schweinfurth in Petermamis Mitteilungen 
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(36 Band, II), that he "most positively denies the ex- 
istence of a Lake Moeris, as understood by Cope White- 
house, because there never could have been, in historical 
time, any communication between the depressions of the 
Raiyan and Moele and that of the Fayum." 

Historical time has covered and will cover a number 
of rash assertions. Leaving the past to take care of it- 
self, the engineers, who have the Raiyan storage lake in 
charge, will be stimulated in their task by the complete 
success which has attended the restoration of the great 
French work, the Barrage. 

Portuguese Explorations in Africa During this 
Century. — The Journal of the Manchester Geographi- 
cal Society, Vol. 5, Nos. 4-6, takes from the British As- 
sociation Reports for 1889 a sketch, made by Mr. J. Ba- 
talha-Reis, F. R. G. S., of the work done by the Portu- 
guese, since the year 1802, in the exploration of south- 
ern Africa. 

This work has passed without recognition for two 
reasons : Portugal is not a Great Power, and the Por- 
tuguese write in their own tongue, which is very little 
read by men of other nations. These reasons, unworthy 
as they are, will continue to have their influence on gen- 
eral opinion, but the Portuguese must always resent the 
gross assumption, too frequent in English and American 
publications, that Portugal is to receive lessons in moral- 
ity from some other Power. 

Mr. Batalha-Reis's article is as follows (spelling un- 
changed) : 

" From the fifteenth century to the present time the 
Portuguese have not ceased to explore those parts of 
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Africa where they settled, causing the continent to be 
traversed from the coast to the interior, and from the 
Atlantic to the Indian Ocean. Outside Portugal the 
greater part of the Portuguese explorations of the nine- 
teenth century are entirely unknown. Many geograph- 
ers and the public in general believe, and repeat daily, 
that Portugal has done nothing in Africa since the six- 
teenth century, and that even then her travellers ex- 
plored only the African coast. As ignorance regarding 
the chapter of geographical history is the origin of many 
and great mistakes in modern questions which are 
linked up with politics and international right, and with 
which public opinion is so intensely preoccupied just 
now, I judge it to be opportune to present an indication 
of the principal Portuguese explorations, at least, from 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, with the men- 
tion of the principal documents wherein the little-known 
literature of the subject may be studied. The chief 
Portuguese explorations of this century commence with 
its earliest years. In 1802 the expedition sent out by 
Colonel Honorata da Costa from Angola, which trav- 
ersed the whole of the continent from the basin of the 
Kassai to the basins of the Lualaba, Luapula, Bang- 
weolo-Bemba and North Loangwa, arrived at Tete in 
181 1. In 1804 and 1805 Father Cannecatim published 
his dictionary and remarks upon the Bunda, or Ango- 
lense, language, and the narrative of his journeys in 
Africa. In 1831-1832 Monteiro and Gamitto explored 
the region between Lakes Nyassa, Bembo-Bangweolo, 
and Moero and the River Zambeze. In 1838-1848 
Major Francisco J. Coimbra made his journey from Mo- 
zambique to Benguella, across Africa, and visited the 
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lakes to the north of Kalaari. In 1843-1847 Joachim 
Rodrigues Gra^a went from Golungo to Bie, and thence 
to Lunda, almost at the eastern extremity of the basin 
of the Kassai. For many years Silva Porto travelled 
and explored the territories between the valley of the 
Kwanza and that of Liambye on the Upper Zambeze. 
In 1 85 2- 1 856 his expeditions travelled from the Upper 
Zambeze to the Upper Luangue, and between the basins 
of the Zambeze and of the Congo, passed to the south 
of Nyassa, and crossed, diagonally, the region between 
the Nyassa, the Rovuma, and the sea. In 1 855—1 856 
Montanha and Teixeira explored the territories between 
Inhambane, the Limpopo, and the north of the Trans- 
vaal. In 1877 expeditions °f engineers were sent by the 
Portuguese Government to all their colonial provinces 
of Africa, and instituted the investigations and works 
which have gone on up to now and from which the first 
railways in these regions had their commencement, the 
more perfect knowledge of many of the regions being 
also due thereto. In 1877-1878 Serpa Pinto crossed 
the continent of Africa from Benguella to Bie, and 
thence by the affluents of the Kwando, to the Upper 
Zambeze, thence to the lakes north of Kalaari, thence 
through Bechuanaland to the Transvaal and Natal. In 
1 8 77-1 880 Capello and Ivens went from the valley of 
the Cunene to the valley of the Kwanza and thence to 
that of the Kwango, which they investigated nearly as 
far as lat. 6° S. 

In 1883, Antonio Cardosa visited the districts which 
lie between the river Save and the upper valleys of the 
river Buzi. From 1880 Paiva d'Andrade has been ex- 
ploring the lands which lie between the Zambeze and 
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the valleys of the Save and Buzi. In 1884-1885 Capello 
and Ivens travelled right across Africa from Mossamedes 
to the rivers Cunene, Cubango, Liambye, Lualaba, 
Luapula, Lake Bemba, and thence to the Zambeze, from 
near the mouth of the Kafue to the sea. In 1885-1886, 
Augusto Cardoso traversed from Ibo to the Nyassa, and 
thence by the Shire to the Zambeze. In 1884-1888, 
Henrique de Carvalho and Sisenando Marques investi- 
gated the territories between the Kwanza and the Kassai 
in the districts of Lunda. These are the better known 
travels, but the Portuguese have undertaken very many 
less extensive but more minute explorations than these, 
which are almost entirely unrecognized, and cannot be 
mentioned in a brief abstract. They have thus covered 
with a work of uninterrupted investigation, from the six- 
teenth century up to the present time, almost all the more 
important regions of Africa which can be found between 
a line drawn from the mouth of the Congo to that 
of the Rovuma, and from that of the Cunene to 
the south of that of the Limpopo. Many explora- 
tions, exclusively scientific, more limited, and more 
delayed in their results, have been and still continue to 
be carried on. It was under the Portuguese Govern- 
ment that Welwitsch made his investigations and bo- 
tanical collections in Angola (1853-60), which are 
amongst the principal bases of all that has been pub- 
lished on the Tropical African flora. ^1864-65, Pinheiro 
Baiao collected important zoological specimens in the 
districts between the Lucala and the Bengo in Eastern 
Africa, as did the two missionaries, Father Antunes in 
Huilla, and Father Barrozo in the Congo district. From 
1864 Jose d'Anchietta has resided in the interior of 
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Africa, and thence has sent the notable investigations 
and magnificent collections, for the most part zoological, 
which so enrich the Natural History Museum of Lisbon 
(Eschola Polytechnica), and which, in part, have been 
studied by Professors Bocage (reptiles, birds, mammalia), 
J. A. deSousa (birds), Felix Capello, Guimarens, Osorio 
(fishes and Crustacea), Mattoso dos Santos (myriapoda), 
M. Paulino de Oliveira, A. Girard (insects), Count 
Ficalho (flora), etc., not to mention other than the prin- 
cipal Portuguese savants. From the said Anchietta are 
some recent geological researches upon the Angola for- 
mations ; and upon his collections, those of L. Malheiro 
(1883), and those of other travellers, the investigations 
of Delgado, Choffat, and other geologists of the Lisbon 
Geological Commission have been founded. The prin- 
cipal and less known sources whence to study recent 
Portuguese explorations are : " Boletim e annaes do 
Conselho Ultramarino, Annaes maritimose coloniaes ;" 
" Annaes da marinha Portugueza ;" " Boletins ofificiaes 
da Provincia de Angola ;" " Boletins ofificiaes da Prov- 
incia de Mozambique ; " " Boletins (and other publica- 
tions) da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa ; " " Jourr 
nal das Sciencias Mathematicas e Naturaes da Academia 
das Sciencias de Lisboa ; " " Boletim (and other publica- 
tions) da Commissao dos Trabalhos geologicos de Por- 
tugal ; " " Memorias estatisticas das Colonias Portu- 
guezes," by Botelho, Lopes Lima, Bordalo ; " "As Col- 
onias Portuguezas," etc. 

Kilimanjaro. — Dr. Hans Meyer, who was baffled in 
his first attempt to climb the great African mountain, 
renewed the effort with complete success in October 
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last. He writes, in a letter printed in Petermanns 
Mitteilungen, j6 Band, I: " Purtscheller and I have 
climbed, in two ascents, to the highest point of Kibo, 
and solved the riddle of its crater ; " and he has since 
described his adventures to the Berlin Geographical 
Society. 

On this second expedition Dr. Meyer went provided 
with every aid that Alpine experience could suggest, 
and accompanied by Mr. Purtscheller, an Austrian, 
thoroughly at home among glaciers and mountain 
peaks. Two camps were established on the mountain, 
and a tent was pitched for headquarters on the 
"saddle-plateau/' a little more than 14,000 feet above 
the sea. Provisions were brought to this point regu- 
larly from the lower camps, and Dr. Meyer acknowledges 
that, but for the help of the Pangani negro, Muini 
Amani, who cared for all their physical wants, it would 
have been almost impossible for them to hold out. 
Muini Amani was not their only African friend, and 
Dr. Meyer says very good things of a model black 
prince, the " amiable young Mareale," of Marangu. 

For a belt of 3,000 feet in width below its middle, 
Kilimanjaro is covered on the south and east with 
unbroken forest, but the northern side is bare, except 
for bushes and grass. 

The start for the crater was made between 2 and 3 
o'clock in the morning with lanterns, for the night was 
pitch dark; and when, after groping and struggling 
over rocks and ice, the travellers reached the craters 
edge, they saw that the highest part of the mountain 
lay to their left, and that they could not reach it in less 
than an hour and a half. The height at which they stood 
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was 5,800 metres (19,028 feet). After resting a day or 
two, they attacked the mountain on the other side, and 
climbed every one of the three points into which 
the summit was there divided, and found that the one 
in the middle was between 15 and 20 metres higher 
than its neighbors. At a quarter past ten o'clock a. m., 
on the 6th of October, Dr. Meyer stood on this, "prob- 
ably the highest point of German land," planted the 
German flag, and named the peak, " Kaiser Wilhelm- 
Spitze." It is 6,000 metres (19,685 feet) above the 
sea. 

The crater of Kilimanjaro is circular, about 6,500 feet 
in diameter, and nearly 700 feet deep. At the bottom 
is a glacier, formed and supplied by ice and snow, and 
with an issue through a gap in the western wall of the 
crater. From this glacier flows the Weri-Weri river. 

Sir Henry Yule. — The death of Sir Henry Yule, 
on the 30th of December, 1889, is an irreparable loss to 
geographical literature. He had been in failing health 
for many months, and he was in his seventieth year, but 
his latest work showed no abatement of his powers, and 
it must be felt that he has died before the fulness of 
time. 

Henry Yule was born on the 1st of May, 1820, at 
Inveresk, near Edinburgh. He went to India in 1840, 
served in the Punjab and in Burma, and accompanied 
Sir Arthur Phayre on a special mission to Ava. During 
the Indian Mutiny he was engaged on defensive 
works at Allahabad, Benares, and Mirzapore. He re- 
tired from the army in 1862, with the honorary rank of 
colonel, and was appointed, in 1875, a member of the 
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Indian Council. This position he resigned in the 
summer of 1889. 

Colonel Yule was an indefatigable student and writer, 
especially devoted to the history and geography of 
Asiatic countries. Two of his works, " Cathay and the 
Way Thither," and -The Book of Ser Marco Polo," will 
always hold their ground, and of the Marco Polo it is 
not too much to say that no work of research and 
illustration in a similar field can be brought into com- 
parison with it. 

Equally remarkable for curious and recondite learning 
of another kind is the u Glossary of Anglo-Indian 
Terms," collected by Colonel Yule, with the aid, for a 
portion of the book, of Mr. Burnell. 

This was published in 1886, and in the next two years 
appeared the three volumes of his last work, the " Diary 
of William Hedges," a Bengal merchant of the days 
when Englishmen had hardly begun to dream of an 
Oriental empire. 

Two days before his death he was informed by tele- 
graph of his election as a corresponding member of the 
Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. His brief 
reply, in Latin,* is marked by a pathetic dignity and 
serenity of spirit : " I return thanks, most eminent sirs, 
for honors as much too great as they are undeserved. 
My strength leaves me, my life is failing, take, therefore, 
the will for the deed. A dying man, with a full and 
most grateful heart, bids you farewell." 

*Reddo gratias, illustrissimi domini, ob honores tanto nimios quanto immeritos. 
Mihi robora deficiunt, vita collabitur, accipiatis voluntatem pro facto. Cum corde 
pleno et gratissimo moriturus vos, illustrissimi domini, saluto. 
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Publication du Minister e de la Marine. Memoire sur 
r Abolition de r Esclavage et de la traite des noirs sur le 
territoire porlugais. 

Lis bonne, 1889. 
(^from the Portuguese Minister at Washington?) 

This pamphlet of 100 pages is a temperate statement 
of facts concerning the attitude and the legislation of 
Portugal on the subject of African slavery. The reader 
is reminded, at the -outset, of two points, much too fre- 
quently overlooked : that no white race is responsible for 
the existence of slavery in Africa, and that it was natural 
the first white slave-traders should be Portuguese, since 
Portugal was the first European Power to make discov- 
eries along the African coast. 

Like every other civilized nation, Portugal made grad- 
ual approaches to the idea of the wrong of slavery, but 
justly claims the distinction of having been the first to 
legislate on the subject. By successive decrees of March 
20, 1570, Nov. 11, 1595, July 26, 1596, June 5, 1605, 
July 30, 1609, and Sept. 10, 161 1, the Government for- 
bade, in the name of the law of nature, the traffic in the 
natives of Brazil, and proclaimed themy9w and equal to 
other men. That precept and practice should have 
gone so far together and no farther may be a reproach 
to the Portuguese, but no other nation is in a position to 
make it. England has surely a right to be proud of her 
efforts in the present century for the abolition of Afri- 
can slavery ; but how long is it since slaves were adver- 
tised for sale in the Liverpool papers, and what is the 
right English word for negro apprenticeship ? 

In 1835 Spain prohibited the slave trade under the 
Spanish flag, and in 1842 Portugal conceded the right 
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of search to the English cruisers. It must be remem- 
bered that Cuba and Porto Rico and Brazil offered the 
only markets to the slave-dealers, and it was, therefore, 
no more than natural that these should be for a long 
time Portuguese, or men of all nations sailing under the 
Portuguese flag. The importation into Brazil was for- 
bidden in 1850, but the enormous profits tempted the 
traders to run the risk of capture. The English cruis- 
ers were the most active in the suppression of the trade, 
but the Portuguese did their part. The present pam- 
phlet gives a list of 122 slavers captured by the Portu- 
guese authorities in the fifty years from 1837 to 1888, 
on both coasts ; and, taking into account the differ- 
ence in the disposable forces of the two nations, Eng- 
land and Portugal, the lesser Power has no reason to 
be ashamed of the record. 

It is often said that Portugal has not suppressed the 
slave-trade in her African colonies, nor among the tribes 
of the interior within the sphere of her influence, to use 
the phrase just now so much in favor. To this the 
Ministry of Marine and the Colonies makes answer that 
the suppression of the slave-trade in Africa is a task only 
to be accomplished in a long course of time, and remarks 
that even England, with all her sentiments of humanity 
and the great organization at her command, has not 
been able to destroy the slave-trade at Zanzibar, nor, 
according to trustworthy evidence, in Egypt, which 
is, perhaps, more directly within the sphere of her 
influence than South Central Africa is within that of 
Portugal. 

It might have been added that Portugal has made no 
provision in any recent treaty like that in the convention 
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between England and Italy for excepting from search by 
the cruisers of the two nations, in the Mediterranean 
Sea, vessels supposed or reported to have slaves on 
board. 

Among Cannibals : an Account of Four Years Travel 
in Australia, and of Camp Life with the Aborigines of 
Queensland. By Carl Lumholtz, M. A. With Maps, 
Colored Plates, and 122 Illustrations. 

London, 1889. 

Mr. Lumholtz spent a year, from August, 1882 to 
July, 1883, in the valley of the Herbert River, which 
empties itself into the Pacific Ocean at about 18 S. 
Lat., among a race of people, whose culture, if they can 
be said to have any, must be characterized, he says, as 
the lowest to be found among the whole genus homo 
sapiens. Many of the Australian aborigines are canni- 
bals, and most of the tribes have not yet emerged from 
the Stone Age in the history of their development. It 
has been Mr. Lumholtz's purpose to present in his book 
a faithful picture of the life, manners and customs of 
these aborigines from their birth and infancy to their 
old age and death ; and thus to rescue, for the science 
of ethnography, facts concerning tribes that have never 
before come into contact with white men, and that 
within a generation or two will have disappeared from 
the face of the earth. 

The more closely his book is examined, the more it 
is felt that Mr. Lumholtz has thoroughly accomplished 
his purpose, with a conscientiousness that seems nothing 
less than heroic to the reader ; for of the native Austra- 
lians, if of any men, it may be said in the words of the 
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English captains report, that manners they have none, 
and their customs are beastly. 

Nor was it only the disgust at the contact with such 
beings, offensive to every sense of the civilized man, 
that had to be faced ; the explorer's life was in continual 
danger. 

The first caution impressed upon Mr. Lumholtz by 
the colonists was never to allow a black fellow to walk 
behind him. He was frequently in peril, not from 
strange blacks, but from the men who lived with him 
day and night and to whom he had shown all possible 
kindness. The natives were no less treacherous to each 
other than to the white man, and there is very little sign 
in the record of Mr. Lumholtz's experience of anything 
like a moral idea among them, with the single exception 
of their kindness to the sick, who are carried by their 
comrades from camp to camp. 

There is a belief among them of the soul's existence, 
independently of matter, and a wide-spread fear of the 
spirits of the dead, though there is no dread of the spirits 
of those long since departed. It has happened that the 
savages have supposed white men to be their own de- 
ceased fellows ; and this seems to imply a belief in a 
future life. 

No ideas of divinity are attached to the sun or the 
moon. On one occasion, when the full moon rose over 
the palm forest, Mr. Lumholtz pointed to it, and asked 
his men : "Who made it?" They answered: " Other 
blacks." The same answer was returned when he asked 
who made the sun. He found no trace of myth or 
legend among the blacks of Herbert River ; but they 
were close observers of the starry heavens, and he 
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was surprised to find that they had different names for 
the planets. 

In other parts of Australia the natives have imagined 
some very strange and beautiful myths of the stars. The 
Herbert River savages seem to believe in a demon, 
though Mr. Lumholtz was unable to get a definite 
account of this being. None of the Australians practice 
idolatry or offer sacrifice, and they have not been 
known to pray. 

Mr. Lumholtz made extensive zoological collections 
and brought home, besides reptiles and batrachians, 
fishes, and insects, 700 specimens of birds. He discov- 
ered also four new mammals, viz. : three opossums and 
the tree-kangaroo, Dendrolagus lumholtzii, named for 
him by Professor Collett. 

It ought to be said that " Among Cannibals " is one 
of the most interesting and valuable of recent contribu- 
tions to the literature of travel and exploration, and that 
the authors English, for which he asks the indulgence 
of his readers, may stand upon its merits. 

Around and About South America, Twenty Months 
of Quest and Query. By Frank Vincent. With Maps, 
Plans and Illustrations. 

New York, 1890. 
(front the Author.} 

In this volume Mr. Vincent has aimed "to grasp 
salient features and emphatic characteristics, and to de- 
lineate them with a careful conciseness that shall be- 
get a correct and lively general impression;" and it 
must be admitted that he succeeds in interesting his 
readers. 
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He tells his story in a straightforward way, bringing 
in, without any attempt at fine writing, the scenes and 
the incidents that attracted him. He visited the capitals, 
the chief cities and the seaports of all the South Amer- 
ican countries, made expeditions into the interior of 
Brazil and the Argentine Republic, and ascended the 
Parana, the Paraguay, the Amazon, the Orinoco, and 
the Magdalena. Not many men can hope to see more 
of a great continent, or to enjoy more thoroughly what 
they see, than Mr. Vincent does. He is frequently 
stirred to eloquence, as in describing the sunset view of 
the Andes from the harbor of Valparaiso : "The clouds 
lay lightly upon parts of the range, but Aconcagua tow- 
ered apparently twice as high as the others, quite above 
the clouds, solitary, peaked, and serrated. . . . As 
the sun dropped into the dark ocean, the mountain 
range, the earth whence it arose, and the firmament into 
which it soared, combined to form a most enchanting 
spectacle. The jet black of unlit peaks, low down, con- 
trasted with the brilliant purple of illuminated ridges, 
higher up, and these, again, with the vast snow-fields, 
changed into a sea of flame by the expiring rays." 

Mr. Vincent has a great admiration for Dom Pedro 
II. (to'whom the book is dedicated) and for Guzman 
Blanco, and he takes the statues of the latter, in and 
about Caracas, for genuine tributes of affection and re- 
spect from the hero's countrymen. It is not only in 
Venezuela that Mr. Vincent falls into the sin that doth 
so easily beset the tourist. He utters himself on mat- 
ters political and social in every South American coun- 
try with more confidence than knowledge. He speaks 
of the "demon of assassination always hovering " over 
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South American presidents ; but of what country were 
Lincoln and Garfield? 

He has a gift for inaccuracy, as well as for wild state- 
ment. The Peruvian sol, he says, is worth five cents, 
or about one-fourteenth of its real value ; the first island 
discovered by Columbus was Watling Island, though 
.Mr. Vincent is the only man who can be sure of it ; and 
in the crypt of the Cathedral of Lima he finds the em- 
balmed remains of the great Francisco Pizarro, " trans- 
ferred from the old cathedral, which was built on the 
same site in 1607 by the valiant conquistador himself ; " 
who was killed, strangely enough, in 1541. 

What Mr. Vincent calls "the most important, as it 
was certainly the most interesting, event " of his entire 
tour, was the exploration of the " Daly Falls," on the 
Iguazii river, twenty miles from its junction with the 
Parana. To quote his own words : "Several of these 
falls have, at various times, received local titles other 
than the 'Falls of the Iguassu ' (sic), but no specific 
name, recognized in maps or books, has ever been given 
them, notwithstanding that they are almost rivalled far- 
ther up the river. I therefore assume the explorers 
privilege of naming them Daly Falls, in honor of Charles 
P. Daly, LL. D., the learned and genial President of 
the American Geographical Society." 

The great Fall of the Iguazii has been known for at 
least a hundred years by the name of the Salto de Vic- 
toria,* and Mr. Vincent has assumed a good deal of 
privilege for a very little exploration. 

* Se le dio el nombre Victoria (y no de la Victoria) porque los primeros 
espafioles, venciendo mil dificultades, salvaron ese salto. (Mariano Felipe Paz 
Soldan, Diccionario Geografico Estadistico Nacional Argentino, Buenos Aires, 
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He must have made other discoveries during his long 
journey, and he ought to have given, at least, a new 
name to the Rio de la Plata, or to the city of Buenos 
Aires. 

Carte de Madagascar, par E. Laillet Ing r et L. Sub- 
erbie, Explorateurs de File, d'aprls leurs documents 
personnels compUtds a I'aide des cartes de la marine et 
les itiner 'aires suivis par divers voyageurs. 

Paris, Challamel et C ie 1889. 
{from the Authors^) 

This map is in three sheets, on a scale of 1 : 1,000,- 
000, and is a beautiful specimen of cartography. For 
the coasts the authorities are the French Marine charts 
for the northern part of the island, and the charts of the 
English Admiralty for the southern portion. The 
soundings are given in metres, at the level of low 
water. 

For the interior of the island Messrs. Laillet and 
Suberbie have made their own explorations, without 
disdaining the help afforded by the work of others. 
Even with this help their map must be regarded as a 
sketch, and a contribution to the future map of Mada- 
gascar. As M. Gabriel Marcel has pointed out, in the 
Revue de Gdographie, for January, it is only the province 
of Imerina that has been surveyed according to scientific 
methods; a space, that is to say, of less than 10,000 
square miles, or about one twenty-third part of the whole 
country. 

1885 ; p. 447.) " The name Victoria (and not de la Victoria) was given to it, be- 
cause the first Spaniards, after surmounting a thousand difficulties, passed over 
that fall." 
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The details of the map do not inspire confidence. 
The names, with which the east central region is 
crowded, appear in some instances to have lost their 
way, and to be without earthly ties. A little to the N. 
W. of Tananarive are Antaramanana and Ambohimanga, 
of which it is impossible to say whether they are meant 
for villages, or rivers, or mountains ; and Ambohimena 
and Anzavona, farther to the north, are in the same 
friendless condition. 

The elevations marked, even if not absolutely correct, 
cannot be greatly in error, and they are not lavished ; 
but some of the legends might have been omitted with 
advantage. It does not give much light to read in one 
place without sign of habitation : " Many settlements 
of intelligent people " ; and in another stretch of coun- 
try : " Fragments of epyornis eggs." 

A very high value is set upon the work of Messrs. 
Laillet and Suberbie in an Essai sur la Cartographie de 
Madagascar, par M. de Bassilan, Paris, A. Challamel, 
1890. 

This essay assigns the oldest map of the island to 
Edrissi, in the year 1 1 53. 

Next to him comes, in the year 1300, Hereford, who 
" vaguely indicates on his map the position of the 
island." This vagueness is the more reprehensible that 
Hereford is a cathedral, and ought to have set an ex- 
ample of high regard for the truth. 

Ruich, who is generally known as Ruysch, did very 
little better in 1508 than Hereford two hundred years 
before, and there is not much to be said, it seems, for 
any of those who preceded Messrs. Laillet and Suberbie. 

An interesting account of the patriotic and political 
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services of these gentlemen occupies about half of M. de 
Bassilan's essay, but does not lend additional weight to 
the authority of the map. 

Divisions, Subdivisions, Langues et Races des Regions 
Amhara, Oromo et Sidarna, Communication faite par 
Jules Borelli a la Socidtd de Gtographie de Paris. 
{From the Author^) 

M. Borelli, whose explorations in Shoa earned for 
him the gold medal of the Paris Geographical Society, 
presents in this Memoir the results of his observations in 
the regions named during the years 1 885-1 888. These 
results are classified and stated with great conciseness. 

The Amhara, Oromo and Sidama countries have no 
precise limits, other than those of language. The re- 
gions in which the Amhara tongue is spoken are called 
by the collective name of Amhara ; the Oromo are 
those in which the language is Oromo, and Sidama is 
the name given to the districts in which the speech is 
neither Oromo nor Amhara. 

M. Borelli thinks it very probable that all the popula- 
tions of Eastern Africa, north of the Equator, came 
from the first Semitic races that crossed the Red Sea 
from Asia, and that the existing distinctions are varie- 
ties resulting from intermixture with the negroes. 

A description of the basin of the Omo and its 
mountains, the highest of which, the May-Goudo, 
attains an elevation of 11,150 feet, is followed by 
vocabularies of the Koullo, Tambaro and Hadia 
tongues ; and a tabulated summary of levels, altitudes 
and astronomical observations fills the final sixteen 
pages of the memoir. 
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TITLES OF PAPERS IN GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNALS. 

Brussels. — Le Mouvement Gdographique. 

Geographical Discoveries of the Stanley Expedi- 
dition — Second Letter from Stanley — Ascent 
of Ruwenzori — Copper Mines of M'Boko 
Songho — Missions of the Congo Region — 
The Exploration of the Mongala River — M. 
Dupont's Book on the Congo — The Anglo- 
Portuguese Conflict — The Congo Railway- — 
From the Niger to the Gulf of Guinea (Cap- 
tain Binger) — Belgian enterprises on the 
Congo — The Exploration of the Lomami by 
Gov.-Gen. Janssen — The Lokepo Exploration 
(Lieutenant Bodson). 

Edinburgh. — The Scottish Geographical Magazine. 

Anniversary Address — Africa ; British and other 
Spheres of Influence, by General Sir Lewis 
Pelly, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., M.P.— Letter from 
Mr. Henry M. Stanley to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London and to the Royal 
Scottish Geographical Society — The Kara 
Sea and the Route to the North Pole, by 
Capt. A. Hovgaard, Danish Navy — The Evo- 
lution of Climate, by Prof. James Geikie, 
LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S.— The Physical Basis 
of Political Geography, by H. J. Mackinder, 
M.A., Reader in Geography, University of 
Oxford — Around and About Armenia, by Col. 
Mark S. Bell, V.C., A.D.C., R.E.— The Wall 
of Derbend, by the Hon. John Abercromby — 
The State of the Active Sicilian Volcanoes in 
September, 1889, by H. J. Johnston-Lavis, 
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M.D., M.R.C S., B.Sa, F.G.S.— The Kirghis 
and Kara-Kirghis. 

Geneva. — U Afrique Explorde et Civilisde. 

Monthly Bulletin — Chronicle of Slavery — Stanley 
and Emin — The Latest Discoveries of Stanley. 

Gotha. — Petermanns Mitteilungen. 

Ethnography of the Peloponnesus — Dr. K. W. 
Schmidt's Travels in the Western Comoro 
Islands — The Ascent of Kilimanjaro — Report 
on Posselt's Journey to Simbabye (Matabele- 
land) — The Berbers of Morocco — Binger's 
Journey to the Ivory Coast — An Important 
Indian Treaty (for cession of lands in Northern 
Minnesota) — New Map of the Balkan Peninsula 
(Stieler's) — The Ugueno Highland and West- 
ern Kilimanjaro — Flinders Petrie's Excava- 
tions in the Fayum — New Map of Italy (Mili- 
tary Geographical Institute, Florence) — The 
Population of Greece — Earthquakes in Greece 
and Turkey in 1889. 

Lisbon. — Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa, Boletim. 
In Cubango (South Central Africa) — A Campaign 
in Bire — Relations of Portugal with Siam and 
Alliances of this Country with Foreign Powers 
— Campaigns in the Region of the Zambezi — 
The Cutting of the Isthmus of Panama in the 
XVI Century. 

London. — Royal Geographical Society, Proceedings, 

The Bahrein Islands in the Persian Gulf — Progress 
of the Russian Expedition to Central Asia 
under Colonel Pievtsoff — The Great Central 
Asian Trade Route from Peking to Kashgaria 
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— Mr. J. R. W. Pigott's Journey to the Upper 
Tana, 1889 — The Chinde River and Zambezi 
Delta — A Recent Journey in Eastern Mashona 
Land — A Journey through the Country lying 
between the Shire and Loangwa Rivers — A 
Visit to the Newly Emerged Falcon Island — 
The Russian Expedition to Central Asia under 
Colonel Pievtsoff. 

Madrid. — Sociedad Geogrdfica de Madrid, Boletin. 

Memoir on the Geographical Progress of the Year 
(D. Martin Ferreiro) — Ethnographical Vade- 
mecum of the Philippines (Blumentritt) — 
The Books of Columbus — An Unpublished 
Atlas of Juan de Oliva, 1592 (D. Cesareo 
Fernandez Duro) — The Province of Nueva 
Ecija, in Luzon (D. Joaquin Rajal) — A Pre- 
historic Monument : The Statues in the Valley 
of San Agustin, in Colombia — Magnetic De- 
terminations in the Western Mediterranean — 
On the Mean Level of the Sea (M. Ch. Lallem- 
and). 

Manchester. — Manchester Geographical Society, Jour- 
nal 
Some Impressions of Morocco and the Moors (Jos. 
Thomson) — Prehistoric Chat Moss, and a New 
Chapter in the History of the Manchester and 
Liverpool Railway — Florida and the English 
— On the Teaching of Elementary Commercial 
Geography in Primary and Secondary Schools, 
and in a Minor Degree of Elementary Technical 
Instruction — Taranaki — Indian Railways and 
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British Trade — Cree Indians of Calgary — The 
Snow line of the Tatra Mountains. 
Paris. — Socidtd de Gdographie, Compte Rendu. 

Geographical Notes on Russia, by M. Venukoff — 
Paul Venukoff's Excursion in the Mougodjar 
Mountains (Western Asiatic Russia) — The 
Explorer Camille Douls — Uganda and the 
Victoria Nyanza — Hypsometrical Map of Eu- 
ropean Russia — A Feudal Colony in America 
(French Canada) — Fourneau's Travels in the 
Ogowe Country — Nordenskiold's Proposed 
Antarctic Expedition — Growth of the Neva 
Delta — The Tuareg Vistors to Paris — The 
Ascent of Kilimanjaro — The Unification of 
Time. 
Bulletin. 

From the Niger to the Gulf of Guinea, by way of 
Kong (Capt. L. G. Binger) — Cunani and the 
Mapa River (H. Coudreau)— From Seoul to 
Quelpaert and back by way of Fu-san, Won- 
san and Vladivostok (Chaille-Long) — Basque 
Ethnography (H. de Charencey). 
Rome. — Societa Geografica Italiana, Bollettino. 

Alvarez's Ethiopia — The Columbus-Toscanelli Let- 
ters and the Danti — Rivers, according to the 
Doctrines of Present Geographical Science 
(Prof. Porena) — Dr Ragazzi's Letters to the 
President of the Italian Geog. Society — Ner- 
azzini's Abyssinian Itinerary — The Torrid Zone 
and the Cosmopolitanism of Man — Studies for 
the Columbus Collection — Letter of Baron 
C. Negri on Peru and Italian Science — Tiet- 
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kens's Explorations in Central Australia (Tr.) 
— Mercator and his Maps, a Memoir by Prof. 
M. Fiorini. 
Vienna. — Mittheilungen der K.-K. Geographischen 
Gesellschaft. 
Montenegro — The Mountain Tribes of the Negros 
Island (Philippines), by Blumentritt — Ice 
peaks and Glaciers in the Sexten Dolomites 
(Tyrol) — The African Journey of Count Teleki 
— The International Geographical Congress of 
1889 — The Colossal Globe on the Champ de 
Mars, in Paris — The Provinces of Shirvan, 
Chisan and Tatik — The Present Position of 
Official Cartography in European States with 
especial Reference to Topographical Maps. 



